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all represented the awakening but still imperfect con-
sciousness that a University life ought to be some-
thing higher than one of literary idleness, given up
to the frivolities of mere elegant scholarship, and to
be crowned at last by comfortable preferment; that
there was much difficult work to be seriously thought
about and done, and that men were placed at Oxford
under heavy responsibilities to use their thoughts and
their leisure for the direct service of their generation.
Clever fops and dull pedants joined in sneering at
this new activity and inquisitiveness of mind, and
this grave interest and employment of intellect on
questions and in methods outside the customary line
of University studies and prejudices; but the men
were too powerful, and their work too genuine and
effective, and too much in harmony with the temper
and tendencies of the time, to be stopped by im-
pertinence and obstructiveness. Dr. Hawkins was
one of those who made the Oriel Common-room a
place of keen discussion and brilliant conversation,
and, for those days, of bold speculation; while the
College itself reflected something of the vigour and ac-
complishments of the Common-room. Dr. Newman,
in the Apologia, has told us, in touching terms of
acknowledgment, what Dr. Hawkins was when, fifty
years ago, the two minds first came into close con-
tact, and what intellectual services he believed Dr,
Hawkins had rendered him. He tells us, too, how
Dr. Hawkins had profoundly impressed him by a
work in which, with characteristic independence and